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Urge Catholic Hospitals to Help Minorities 


Sidewalk Reporter Sees D. C. Schools 
Open in Calm and Storm 


By Loretta Butler 


W E’VE GOT A WHITE KID 
in our class! He’s O.K., 
too.” 

“One of the Negro parents came 
to our Mothers’ Club meeting the 
other day. She’s going to be a real 
asset.” 

The street in front of St. Peter 
Claver Center here in Washing- 
ton, D.C. was buzzing with com- 
ments like this the first week of 
school. It’s hard for people in 
Northern cities with integrated 
schools to realize how strange the 
experience was for people here in 
the neighborhood. The junior high 
school across the street had al- 
ways been “white”. Suddenly in- 
terracial. groups of students and 
teachers appeared all over the 
neighborhood. White and Negro 
parents, children and teachers 
were actually talking to one an- 
other in friendly groups. 


ERE AT OUR FRONT DOOR 
we had a ringside seat at the 
real-life drama of American prin- 
ciples going to work. We have 
seen, heard, and felt much in the 
sometimes super -charged atmo- 
sphere. 

Returning from Mass those first 
few mornings I found myself lis- 
tening to comments of our neigh- 
bors as we stood together and 
watched: 

* White and Negro patrol boys 
standing on the corner displaying 
their yellow safety-patrol belts. 

* An interracial pair in the 
grocery store discussing how they 
had really put one over on the 
teacher. 

* Policemen stationed all 
around the area “just in case.” 

* A teacher with her integrated 
class entering a neighborhood 5 
and 10c store. 

* Negro and white teachers en- 
tering the school. 

*The jumble of blue uniforms 
and brown and white legs as the 
girls romped about practicing vol- 
ley ball in the playground. 

We heard scattered remarks of 
surprise and interest, like these: 

“We only have three white stu- 
dents in our high school. I had 
lunch with this one, Jean, from 
our history class.” 

From a colored child, “Some of 
the kids are transferring to (X) 
school. Most of the kids there are 
white but they won’t have to pay 
carfare.” 

“The principal had to call a 
meeting today. One of the kids 
said he didn’t like this other kid 
because he was white.” 

“Our principal told a white 
mother that all of the teachers 
were going to teach all of the kids 
from now on, and that we were 
supposed to respect the Negro 


teachers just like the white teach- 
ers.” 
NFORTUNATELY THIS WAS 
A SHORT-LIVED period of 
quiet adjustment. Nobody knows 
where it came from, but all of a 
sudden everyone was full of mis- 
givings and apprehension. The 
small number of rabblerousers be- 
came more vocal. Mobs began to 
form on the street where a few 
days before interracial groups 
were walking peacefully to and 
from school. News of student 
strikes and demonstrations crept 
in from other parts of town. 
Again, we were sidewalk ob- 
servers here at the Center. We 
prayed with an urgency born of 
dread as we watched the streets. 
Fifteen policemen patrolled the 
area all day long, conferring anxi- 
ously with one another from time 
to time and checking with the 


patrol car radio. Groups of adults 
stood about in the street waiting 
to see if there would be a strike. 
An elderly Negro lady muttered 
indignantly, “Slavery days are 
over. When are they going to see 
it?” A white woman down the 
street remarked, “It’s going to 
take a little time to get used to, 
but it’s worked in other cities.” 

The young opportunists in the 
neighborhood were making hay. 
“They told us to come to class or 
stay home,” one kid said gleeful- 
ly. “Me, I’m staying home. We’re 
going to make this strike last for 
two weeks and see plenty of mo- 
vies. That’s where I’m_ going 
now.” 

In other parts of the city actual 
violence had broken out. The po- 
lice chief had to stop a mob of 
students from rushing excitedly 


(Continued on Page 8) 


EPRESENTATIVES OF 

TWENTY-TWO Catholic Hos- 
pitals in the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago, were told October 20 that 
they should be lighting the way 
for others in meeting the health 
needs of minority groups in the 
Chicago area. 

At the Sheraton Hotel hospital 
administrators, staff physicians 
and nursing personnel were re- 
minded by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
W. Barrett, Archdiocesan Director 
of Hospitals, “that Christ didn’t 
make distinctions as to race when 
healing the sick.” 


Archdiocesan Hospital Director 
Speaks 
SGR. BARRETT POINTED 
OUT to delegates attending 
the one-day conference on pro- 
moting better human relations in 
Catholic Hospitals, which was 
sponsored by the CATHOLIC IN- 
TERRACIAL COUNCIL OF CHI- 
CAGO, that they are called upon 
to exert a higher degree of lead- 
ership in accepting the challenge 
of such problems as: 

— Pressing need for adequate 
hospital and health care 
for minority groups. 

— Need for educational and 


research facilities open for 
training to members of 
these groups. 

— Need to tap a large pool 

of professional talent al- 
ready in the groups by 
opening hospital staff posi- 
tions to them. 

Stated Msgr. Barrett: “The ulti- 
mate solution may not be an easy 
one to achieve, but we as Cath- 
olics should accept the challenge 
with renewed vigor.” 

Dr. Paul Mundy of Loyola Uni- 
versity presented hospital’ admin- 
istrators with facts and figures on 
population movements in the 
areas surrounding their institu- 
tions. Stated Dr. Mundy: “The 
American Negro’s greatest benefit 
received as a result of the Civil 
War was the right to move, or 
mobility.” According to Dr. Mun- 
dy, the American Negro did not 
immediately take advantage of 
his newly won right to move 
around until after World War I. 
“It's safe to say,” continued Mun- 
dy, “that sooner or later every 
community in Chicago will some 
day find itself faced with the pros- 
pect of receiving new non-white 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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A Chicago doctor cares for a recent polio victim. Private hospital care of minority groups in Chicago was the topic of the Catholic Interracial 
Council Conference for Hospital Administrators on October 20 (see story above) and also of a recent survey (see story p. 8). f 
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They, Say About Our Name-- 


41JTS IT NECESSARY to get a 

new name? ... When you 
mention the name ‘CATHOLIC 
INTERRACIALIST,’ people get 
the idea that the Catholic Church 
is really interracial.” 


“Really wish another name 
could be found for the paper since 
I don’t like the word ‘Interracial- 
ist’.” 

“T still don’t like the name but 
can’t seem to suggest a better 
oO ‘ig 


He Gave Us 


“. . . Interracialist shows the 
wrong idea that there is more 
than one race. As Archbishop 
Cushing said, “The race of which 
it is our duty to be conscious is 
the entire human race, the vast 
society of creatures composed of 
body and soul and made in the 
image and likeness of God.’ and 
Archbishop O’Hara of Philadel- 
phia in his first talk to the Cath- 
olic Interracial Council said he 
disliked even using the word ‘in- 
terracial’ in complimenting them.” 


Cherry Trees 


F YUKIO OZAKI HAD had a counterpart in the United States we 
wonder if relations between our country and Japan would have 
been so tragic during the past 100 years. 

His cherry trees around the Tidal Basin in Washington have been 
enjoyed by Americans since 1911. He sent an earlier gift of 2000 trees 
in 1908 as a token of gratitude for American mediation efforts in the 
Russo-Japanese War. But these were destroyed by the Department 
of Agriculture which found them infested with insects. 

With the persistence of greatness and humility he grew a new 
batch in disinfected ground near Tokyo. He sent 3000 trees which 


were planted in 1911. 


E WAS ALWAYS A democrat, a pacifist and an internationalist. 
In the 1880’s he was expelled from Tokyo for provocative articles 
and lectures. But he returned when the Japanese parliamentary sys- 
tem was formed in 1890. He was elected to the Japanese Diet at every 
election since then until he was defeated in 1950 at the age of 91. 
During his long lifetime he saw the United States forcibly open 
Japan to western trade and then later slam its own gates in the face 
of Japanese who wished to come to the United States and become citi- 
zens. He saw the Japanese conquest of Manchuria, China and eastern 
Asia. Then came the terrible catastrophe of Pearl Harbor and a bitter 
war climaxed by atomic bombs burning Japanese cities and the peo- 
ple within them. The new horror, the hydrogen bomb, has‘ killed one 


of his countrymen. 


ET HE KEPT HOPING and working at home and abroad for peace. 
He made a goodwill tour of the United States in 1950. At that time 
the Library of Congress exhibited his writings, including essays on 


government, lectures and poems. 


Mr. Ozaki was respected by foreigners as well as by Japanese. 
Many diplomats, historians and official visitors called on him at his 
quiet retreat in Kanagawa near Yokohama where he died on Octo- 


ber 6. 


E IS ONE OF THE PEACEMAKERS, the children of God. His 
prayers in heaven may be more successful than his work on earth 
to bring peace, understanding and friendship between his beautiful 


country and ours. 


The Blessed Ones 


Blessed are the poor in spirit; 
the kingdom of heaven is theirs. 

Blessed are the patient; they 
shall inherit the land. 

Blessed are those who mourn; 
they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are those who hunger 
and thirst for holiness; they shall 
have their fill. 

Blessed are the merciful; they 
shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the clean of heart; 
they shall see God. 


Blessed are the peacemakers; 


they shall be called the children 
of God. 

Blessed are those who suffer 
persecution in the cause of right; 
the kingdom of heaven is theirs. 


Blessed are you when men re- 
vile you, and persecute you, and 
speak all manner of evil against 
you falsely, because of me. Be 
glad and light-hearted, for a rich 
reward awaits you in heaven. 

—From Gospel of the Mass 
for the feast of All Saints, 
Nov. 1. 
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New Amsterdam, and is now New York, with a group of 23 Jewish 
passengers. They had come from South America. The Portuguese had 
re-captured Brazil from the Dutch, and the Jews had to flee. They 
seemed to have lost most of their possessions, for they were unable to 
pay their full passage. 
Jews, “Luthers and Papists” Unwanted 

When they arrived here, the newcomers had to see their house- 
hold goods sold at auction, and two of them were thrown into jail. 
The Calvinist governor, Peter Stuyvesant, was little pleased with the 
new immigrants and tried, though in vain, to rid New Amsterdam of 
them. Interestingly enough, he wrote to the directors of the Dutch 
West India Company that the Jews would “infect and trouble this new 
colony,” and added that “giving them liberty, we cannot refuse the 
Luthers (i.e., Lutherans) and Papists.” 


N SPITE OF THESE ADVERSE BEGINNINGS, Jews have flourished 
here—America has been good to them as it has to all of us. “By the 
grace of God and under the protection of the Constitution of the United 
States, we have lived and prospered in this land,” says the Proclama- 
tion of the Tercentenary, and it bids the Jews “to pray for the con- 
tinued peace and prosperity of our country and all its inhabitants.” 
So we pray too. We pray that all of us who are heirs to America’s 
manifold and marvelous blessings may use them as becomes stewards. 
We Americans enjoy an unprecedented material well-being: may God 
therefore find us always generous. Our way of life impresses on us 
day by day the dignity of the human person: may we never mar it 
in ourselves, may each one of us hold it high. We are free: may we 
use our freedom to serve—to serve our neighbors and to serve God 
with all our hearts. 
Old Testament Blessing for Jewish Soldiers 
Such is our prayer for all Americans. And for our Jewish neigh- 
bors, on their Tercentenary, we pray a special blessing. During the 
last war, Pius XII saw soldiers from every land. When there was a 
Jewish soldier among his visitors, he would bless him with the Old 
Testament blessing St. Francis loved so much. Stretching out his hands 
over the Jewish soldier, the Holy Father would say these venerable 
words, which we repeat with him for the Jews of America: “The Lord 
bless you and keep you. The Lord turn His face to you and be gra- 
cious unto you. The Lord lift up His countenance upon you and give 
you peace.” 
(Editorial from THE ADVOCATE, organ of the Archdiocese of Newark, 
New Jersey.) 


Readers Write -- Doctor Stays in South 


Jersey City, N.J. 
Dear Friends, 


Recently I heard an interesting 
development of integration in the 


is especially remarkable because 
previously they would not listen 
to anyone who even spoke well 
about Catholics. 





The Jews of America 


N SEPTEMBER 12, the American Jewish community celebrated 

its 300th anniversary. We rejoice on this day with our Jewish 
neighbors and extend to them our congratulations and heartfelt good 
wishes. 

Like so many other beginnings in the United States, theirs was 
one of poverty, hardship, and seemingly little promise. There were 
already a few scattered Jewish settlers along the Atlantic seaboard 
when, in September, 1654, the St. Charles landed in what was then 


South from a friend who is mar- 
ried to a physician in North Caro- 
lina. They have two daughters, 
one between five and six and the 
other about four years old. Mrs. 
A. says this year her elder daugh- 
ter entered school for the first 
time and the other child went to 
kindergarten. Since the only 
schools which were integrated 
were the Catholic ones, that’s 
where they sent the children. This 


I understand that the doctor 
now takes his patients to a hos- 
pital there which would not ac- 
cept colored before. 


Now the couple expect to stay 
in North Carolina. The wife orig- 
inally intended to try to move 
North by the time their chlidren 
were old enough to enter school. 
So the integration of schools and 
hospitals has saved a doctor for 
North. Carolina—Victoria Graves 


November, 1954 


Help Them 
to Heaven 


OR MANY PEOPLE WE ASK 

your prayers in this month 
dedicated to the Holy Souls who 
have died in the friendship of 
God. They may now be in Purga- 
tory to be completely purified so 
that they may enter His joy for- 
ever. Please remember all who 
have helped the work of Friend- 
ship House, either by prayers, by 
their personal labors, by their 
financial and material help or by 
allowing us to serve Christ in 
them. 

Pray for the three staffworkers 
—Grace Flewwelling, Larry Lee, 
and Betty Leonard Tyburcy. A 
gay trio who should fit well into 
heaven! 

Then for Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
McTernan who gave so generous- 
ly of their friendship, their home 
and their material possessions. 
They died fortified by the last 
sacraments given by their son, Fr. 
Fred McTernan. 

And for old Mr. Williams who 
died in an abandoned house in 
Harlem. One day he gave his good 
(and only) shirt to a young man 
who had a chance at a job. 

And pray for Mr. Sawyer who 
couldn’t seem to get along after 
his mother died. He suffered a fa- 
tal seizure a year later in Morn- 
ingside Park but had the last rites 
of the Church. 

Then Mrs. Q. who wanted us to 
see that she was buried in a 
Catholic cemetery. She addressed 
many letters for us in a beautiful 
private-school hand. She told 
wonderful stories of out-of-the- 
way places and had a most hearty 
and contagious laugh. We saw that 
she had the last rites. But someone 
else insisted that she be buried in 
a non-Catholic cemetery. So we 
still have the deed to her ceme- 
tery lot. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Books 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


Urge Catholic Hospitals to Help Minorities 


Kids’ House of Hospitality 


Not Without Tears by Helen Cald- 
well Day—Sheed and Ward—1954 
—$3.50. 

HIS IS THE MOVING STORY 

of the joys and sorrows that 
are a part of a Catholic interracial 
center in the South. Helen Cald- 
well Day, young Negro mother, 
writes of her experiences in 
founding Blessed Martin House of 
Hospitality in Memphis, Tennes- 
see. 

Mrs. Day’s book is full of the 
human conflicts arising when Ne- 
gro and white people come to- 
gether for the first time on an 
equal basis in today’s society 
when the problems of adjustment 
—the reversal of former customs 
—the change in cultural pattern 
must be effected. At every turn 
there are signs that blare out the 
discrimination that exists. On bus- 
ses—“Colored passengers to the 
rear.” On houses—“Not for sale 
to Negroes.” Over drinking foun- 
tains—“For white” and “For Col- 
ored.” Even the church, despite 
the Mystical Body doctrine, 
“openly divides the Body—as if 
Christ could be made two—so 
there is not for us one Church, 
but two, one ‘Catholic’ and one 
‘Colored Catholic’ as the Sunday 
papers put it.” 

HILE VISITING A SIMILAR 

center in New Orleans she 
was told a story of police negli- 
gence. The director of the center, 
Dr. Bertha McGrauer, was in- 
formed by the police, after a gun 
had been fired in her home, that 
“, .. she was entitled to the pro- 
tection due a white person under 
the law only if she behaved like 
a white person. If she insisted 
upon living and working among 
Negroes and sharing their lives, 
she would be treated as one. The 
police would not help her.” 

The book tells of the poverty 
and heartaches segregation has 
wrought where the vast majority 
of Negro families are living on 
an income of $12 to $18 a week, 





Helen Caldwell Day with faithful neighbor helper and children. Mrs. 
Day’s son, Butch, is the one with the brightest smile. The House is now 


First BI. Martin House of Hospitality 


and the opinions people have on 
the perpetuation of “slave” labor. 
—‘“Why should an employer pay 
him a living wage when he can 
get Negro labor for a song?—The 
white man is afraid of Negro com- 
petition. . . —I can’t afford to 
pay more than three dollars and 
carfare.— Suppose all the white 
people let their maids go. Would 
they be any better off then not 
working?” To this Mrs. Day re- 
sponds, “It might do a lot of white 
women some good to have to do 
their own work themselves. They 
might well find, after a few days 
of it, that they can afford to pay 
more than they thought. At least 
that would teach them how much 
work they could justly expect in 
one day from one woman. But 
those who can’t afford more aren’t 
the only ones paying salaries like 
this. It is everybody. What about 
the hotels, the hospitals, the cafes, 
the train stations, the bus stations, 
and all those other places like 
that, that are paying Negro wom- 
en the same as your families, fif- 
teen or at most twenty dollars a 
week? Can’t they afford anything 
better either? Is it really the qual- 
ity of the work? Of course not. It 
is the race.” 

Not Without Tears has given us 
good insight into the similarities 
and differences between lay apos- 
tolic groups such as Blessed Mar- 


tin House, Caritas, The Catholic 


Worker, and Friendship House. 
This book is tops—read it! 
—Delores Price 





The ST. LEO SHOP 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Write to A. de Bethune 
118 Washington St. 
Newport, R. I. 








at 218 Rear Turley, Memphis, Tennessee. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
neighbors.” Mundy reminded 
those present that Catholic hos- 
pitals which were established to 
serve the needs of the community 
in which they are located, must 
be prepared to receive and serve 
these new groups. 

Alexian Brothers Open to All 

ROTHER CONSTANTINE, 

C.F.A., Administrator of Al- 
exian Brothers Hospital, cited 
three reasons why a_ hospital 
should have a program of inte- 
gration on all levels: 

— It enables the hospital to 
fulfill its objectives and 
live up to its religious mo- 
tivations. 

— It helps the institution to 
take advantage of the 
great talent and skill pos- 
sessed by qualified non- 
white personnel. 

— It’s economical for a hos- 
pital not to be forced to 
maintain separate wards 
for patients suffering from 
the same ills or to be 
forced to set up separate 
lunch rooms for staff per- 
sonnel and the like. 

Brother Constantine stated that 


experience at Alexian Brothers 
Hospital had convinced him that 
“Sickness is a great equalizer, for 
when a person is really sick, it 
doesn’t make any difference to 
that person who administers the 
medicine.” 

Brother Constantine said Alex- 
ian Brothers Hospital had main- 
tained segregated wards for Negro 
patients, largely because of tradi- 
tion, up until 1952, but that mem- 
bers of the hospital’s governing 
board had met and discussed the 
situation, after which a simple an- 
nouncement was made that pa- 
tients in the future would be as- 
signed for care regardless of race. 

R. PAUL KAISER, PERSON- 
NEL DIRECTOR for St. 
Catherine’s Hospital, East Chica- 
go, Indiana, told the group that 
his hospital was pleased to say 
that non-segregation works. 
Practical Questions 

Delegates discussed such prac- 
tical questions as: How does a 
hospital move toward breaking 
down ward segregation of Negro 
patients? Is it true that it is more 
difficult to integrate women pa- 
tients? What is the best kind of 
program on an inter-service train- 





Man-on-the-Street Economy 


“Spotlight on Social Order—Wil- 
liam J. Smith, S.J.— The Chris- 
topher Press, Inc., Rochester, N.Y. 
$3.00. 

N Spotlight on the Social Order, 

Father Smith shows how the 
social encyclicals and pronounce- 
ments of the Popes Leo XIII, Pius 
XI, and Pius XII provide us with 
sound norms upon which to re- 
construct the social order. This 
book is not intended to be a schol- 
arly treatment of the subject. It 
was meant for “the man in the 
street.” I might add, especially for 
“the man in the street” who is 
aware that there is something 
wrong with society and wants to 
know what if anything can be 
done about it. 

This book explains to the lay- 
men the right principles upon 
which a sound social order must 
be built. In this explanation the 
author extensively quotes the en- 
cyclicals to buttress his thesis and 
also to show where the present 
social order is operating on erro- 
neous principles. 

Economics Not an End in Itself 

Father Smith’s primary concern 
is with a sound social order. He 
realizes that any economic system 
must be built on sound economic 
principles too. But “an economic 
system is not an end in itself; it 
is a means to a higher end. That 
ultimate objective is the final end 
of man himself. .. . The economic 
order must fit into the full frame- 
work of human society. To do 
that both the system itself and the 
human agents who direct it must 
be guided by true social princi- 


ples.” 

A distinction is made between 
an economic order as a system 
and as a social institution. 

4 HE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF 
THE ECONOMY, as a sys- 
tem, is to produce and sistribute 
material goods and thus insure 
the material well-being of the 
people. Modern capitalism does 
that in a way far exceeding any- 
thing yet known to man.” 
Moral Law Precedes Economic 
System 

It is true that “man must live 
by means of economic principle 
and practice. But man does not 
live by bread alone. How does our 
economic system measure up as a 
social institution in the light of 
the moral law and true social 
principles?” 

This is the criterion by which 
any economic system should stand 
or fall. When our economic sys- 
tem is judged by this standard it 
is found seriously wanting. 
Industry Councils as Democratic 

Check 

The author proposes that the 
best approach to the problem is 
the Industry Council Plan where 
labor, management and the pub- 
lic all take parts in making eco- 
nomic decisions which affect all 
three. “The Industry Council con- 
cept is not meant to uproot and 
supplant all that now exists and 
operates. It envisions an extension 
and implementation of all that is 
good, socially sound, and econom- 
ically right in the present system. 
It provides for a more democratic 
check and correction of what is 
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ing level to use in a school of 
nursing to promote better human 
relations? How can hospitals edu- 
cate members of the medical staff 
to accept qualified non - white 
physicians on their hospital staff? 

ATHER DANIEL M. CANT- 

WELL, Assistant Chaplain, 
Catholic Interracial Council of 
Chicago, in summarizing the day’s 
deliberation, called upon adminis- 
trators to issue a simple but clear 
statement, announcing that their 
institution followed a non-segre- 
gation policy. Stated Father Cant- 
well: “Once this is done the rest 
will be easy.” 

ATHER JAMES B. MOSCOW, 

assistant archdiocesan director 
of Catholic Hospitals asked God’s 
blessing that Catholic hospital of- 
ficials might go forth with cour- 
age and charity to meet the health 
needs of minority groups. 

Hospitals represented at the 
conference included: 

— Alexian Brothers 

— St. Anne’s 

— St. Anthony de Padua 

— St. Bernard’s 

— Columbus 

— Frank Cuneo 

— St. Elizabeth’s 

— St. Francis, Evanston 

— St. Francis, Blue Island 

— St. George 

— Holy Cross 

— St. James, Chicago Heights 

— St. Joseph’s 

— Loretto 

— St. Mary of Nazareth 

— Mercy 

— Mother Cabrini 

— Oak Park 

— Resurrection 

— St. Therese, Waukegan 

— St. Vincent’s 

— Little Company of Mary 


A 
YPRESTREE 





evil, socially unsound, and eco- 
nomically harmful.” 

When Father Smith points to 
the short-comings of our econom- 
ic system there can be few serious 
and thoughtful men who can take 
exception. When Father Smith 
proposes a solution to our difficul- 
ties, it may be another story. 


Spiritual Basis of Social 
Problems 

The author contends that “so- 
cial problems are basically moral 
and spiritual problems. They have 
their source in human minds and 
human wills and human hearts.” 
What is needed and what is called 
for is a personal regeneration. Un- 
less this is recognized and acted 
upon there can be no real social 
reform. “The social doctrine of 
the Church is the idealism of the 
Crucified Christ transplanted to 
the field of social reform. Only the 
stout-hearted can ‘stomach it.” 

The fact that the book was in- 
tended for popular consumption 
may be a very optimistic sign. It 
may very well mean that there is 
a large and growing number of 
ordinary people who are con- 
scious of, or at least becoming 
aware of the fact that all is not 
well with our society. These peo- 
ple are capable of receiving and 
understanding profound and 
sound ideas on the nature of so- 
ciety. This book not only answers 
a need but should give further im- 
petus to the study of the social 


order. 
—Ed Hark 
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Marian Anderson to the Met 


LIN DOWNES, NEW YORK 
MUSIC critic, hails the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company’s en- 
gagement of Marian Anderson as 
a “tardy tribute to her rank and 
achievement as an artist of inter- 
national fame.” She will play Ul- 
rica in Verdi’s “Masked Ball”. It 
will be the first appearance of a 
Negro singer on the Met stage in 
a principal role as a regular mem- 
ber of the company. Janet Collins 
has been a prima ballerina there. 
In other theatres, such as the 
City Center, many Negroes have 
appeared as composers, singers or 
instrumentalists, including Law- 
rence Winters, Camilla Williams 
and William Grant Still, compos- 
er of the opera, “The Troubled 
Island.” 

Mr. Downes suggests other Ne- 
gro artists to the Metropolitan. 
Mattiwilda Dobbs would make a 
Queen of the Night in Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute.” She has sung with 
acclaim at La Scala in Milan, at 


Glyndebourne and at Town Hall. 
William Warfield could do bari- 
tone roles. He and his wife, Leon- 
tyne Price, won international 
fame in Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess.” 

For his ability as a dramatic 
singer and not for his politics, Mr. 
Downes said Paul Robeson would 
have been “a highly impressive 
Boris, or Mefistofele, or Emperor 
Jones.” Roland Hayes, the lyric 
tenor, might have been a fine Don 
Ottavio or Des Grieux. 

We congratulate the Metropol- 
itan’s Mr. Bing and Miss Ander- 
son on this step. We hope all 
American cultural groups will 
welcome all such contributions of 
intelligence and character without 
any unjust barriers. This will 
show that we recognize something 
which other countries have long 
known, that the Negro American 
has made the richest American 
contribution to the world of mu- 
sic. 


Alan Paton Views U.S. Negro 


LAN PATON HAS PROVED 

that he is a topflight reporter 
in his October 15 and 29 Collier’s 
article, “The Negro in America 
Today.” People talked to him, 
“from children to governors.” 
from Washington, D.C. through- 
out the South. They are named 
and quoted, giving an impressive 
sampling of opinion and telling 
many significant incidents. The 
October 29 issue carried the sec- 
ond part of the account, dealing 
with residential segregation and 
unjust discrimination in employ- 
ment in the North. Excellent 
photographs by Dan Weiner and 
Bern Keating show Mr. Paton 
with many different people. 

The sensitiveness to other peo- 
ple’s feelings which makes Alan 
Paton the great novelist of “Cry, 
the Beloved Country” and “The 





Phalarope” has enabled him to 
interpret convincingly the feel- 
ings of Negroes and whites with 
whom he does things which had 
never been done before in the 
particular Southern community. 
For instance, he went with Presi- 
dent Benjamin Mays of More- 
house College to a “white” Prot- 
estant church in Atlanta. He vis- 
ited a Southern navy yard riding 
in the front seat with his Negro 
hostess who was driving her own 
car. With a Negro lieutenant he 
walked through an _ integrated 
army camp. Such enlightening in- 
cidents abound in this article. 
HE CHURCH SITUATION IS 
HANDLED quite well and at 
length. But we disagree with his 
statement “that the Negro, who 
has fought so hard to enter the 
Army, the college, the school, the 


bus, the restaurant, the theater, 
shows no desire to enter the pre- 
dominantly white church.” In our 
limited experience alone we have 
known a great many Negroes who 
were striving to batter down the 
wall which kept them from full 
Participation in the life of the 
Catholic Church in America in 
the priesthood, religious orders, 
schools and hospitals. Much credit 
is due to such Negroes that now, 
as Mr. Paton says, “It seems to 
me that of all the great churches 
of America, it is the Catholic 
Church that in the last few years 
has shown the greatest willing- 
ness to be more obedient to the 
will of God than she had been.” 

One of the many memorable 
characters Mr. Paton tells about 
is William Ragin, Route 2, Box 4, 
Summerton, S.C. He is an inde- 
pendent Negro farmer who is of 
the group which fought against 
segregated schools for his son, 
Glenn. Mr. Paton says, after tell- 
ing of the Clarendon County case, 
“Strange people, the colored peo- 
ple who through such scorn and 
rejection have clung so fiercely to 
the ideal of America. Strange 
country that, careless of liberty 
and justice and indivisibility, yet 
raises a William Ragin to restore 
them to her, and gives to a small, 
spare man the heart to fight for 
justice, and defeats him in place 
after place, so that he may have 
a victory in Washington.” 

William Ragin is quoted, “My 
father taught me to have no hate 
in me for anybody. But he said 
I was an American and I had to 
stand up for my rights. ... He 
used to say to me, be a man, my 
son, because no one else can be a 
man for you... .” 

Widespread points of view on 
the question of segregation were 
found and reported by Mr. Pa- 
ton but he finds that “in Amer- 
ica, the opinion of the nation, 
formed by conscience and Con- 
stitution, moves inexorably away 
from segregation.” 

—M.C.K. 


(Chicago Public Housing Authority Photo) 


Weighing in at a Chicago public housing clinic. 


To Give or to Organize 


By Anne Foley 


oe FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
HAVE a hierarchy of activi- 
ties: some basic, some preferred, 
some optional? 


Directors and staff workers 
from five houses operating in dif- 
ferent environments, discussed 
this knotty problem at the an- 
nual Friendship House council 
meeting. They were concerned 
about a sentence in the FH con- 
stitution which sets forth the pro- 
gram of the houses as a combina- 
tion of spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy in the immediate 
community, an educational effort 
and social action. The difficulty of 
maintaining a balance among 
these three phases of the work 
has been experienced by all the 
Friendship Houses. The cities and 
locales of each Friendship House 


influence the emphasis given to 
works of mercy performed in the 
immediate community as opposed 
to that given to social action. 
Mabel Knight, who has been 
with Friendship House for 11 
years, and has been director of 
the New York house, editor of the 
paper, and for short periods on 
the staff of both the Washington 
and Portland houses, gave insight 
into the need for balance. “Racial 
injustice closes job opportunities,” 
said Mabel, “results in unfair pay, 
in exorbitant rents, in inadequate 
police protection and recreation 
facilities. Friendship House must 
help to alleviate the effects of in- 
justice until we can get rid of the 
injustices themselves. In trying to 
meet these needs through the 
spiritual and corporal works of 
(Cont. on Page 5, Col. 1) 


SPIRITUAL Works of Mercy 


To instruct the ignorant. 
To counsel the doubtful. 
To admonish the sinner. 


To bear wrongs patiently. 

To forgive offenses willingly. 

To comfort the afflicted. 

To pray for the living and the dead. 





Do We Have a Christian Social Order? 


By James Guinan 


OST OF US APPRECIATE 
the truth of the adage, “He 
can’t see the forest for the trees.” 
I think most of us would admit 
that this adage might well be ap- 
plicable to man in the twentieth 
century trying to make a Chris- 
tian judgment of society. He is so 
immersed in the society that he 
can’t see it in anything like true 
perspective. To get this true per- 
spective man must get out of the 
woods—the entangling daily rou- 
tine —long enough to get some 
idea of the requirements of a 
Christian social order. From this 
vantage point he can consider our 
present society in the light of the 
norms of a Christian social order. 
Before discussing further the 
problem of the forest and the 
trees, let us clarify an issue that 
prevents many of us from think- 
ing about a Christian social order 
at all. There are those who con- 
ceive that a Christian social order 
involves a particular static type 
of arrangement of men and ma- 
terials which approached realiza- 
tion at some past point in history. 
Because of great sociological 
changes in recent centuries they 
feel this can never be realized 
again. If this were so, the notion 
of a Christian social order might 
have little bearing on the prac- 
tical action of the Christian in to- 
day’s society. 

This notion of a forever-lost 
utopia must be overcome if we 
are to hope for a Christian society 
in the future. A Christian social 
order is not something that can be 
photographed, reprinted, and of- 
fered to all groups of men as a 
sure-fire blueprint. Rather, it is 
any social order in which the 
principles governing the proper 
relations of God, man and the ma- 
terial order are substantially real- 
ized. 


Principles Vs. Facts 


ET US THEN, STILL HIGH 

on our windy hill, consider a 
few of these social principles and 
apply them to the sociological 
facts of our present society. It is 
a principle that men should work 
for the purpose of serving God 
and their fellow man. It is a fact 


that few in our society choose 
their work for such a motive. 

It is a principle that the prod- 
ucts of men’s labor should be wor- 
thy of men, should be capable 
of leading men on to a contempla- 
tion of God and heavenly things. 
It is a fact that the products of 
our society are generally cheap 
and tawdry, focusing men’s atten- 
tion and efforts on what is least 
worthy of men. 

It is a principle that the work 
of a man should be human work, 
fulfilling the talents of an intelli- 
gent creature. It is a fact that a 
significant portion of the work in 
our society is subhuman, moronic. 

It is a principle that the land 
should be a way of life for those 
working the land. It is a fact that 
the land is largely in the control 
of those who have only a com- 
mercial interest in it. 

We have, perhaps, enumerated 
sufficient conflict between social 
principle and sociological fact to 
pose the question “What should 
one do when some social princi- 
ple conflicts with present socio- 
logical fact?”. The practical an- 
swer of most of us is to ignore the 
social principle. However, it seems 
clear that the only real solution is 
to change the sociological fact. 

Why Not Change? 
HY THEN DON’T WE DO 
IT? Why aren’t we joined to- 
gether in a crusade undertaking 
the work of real reconstruction 
(Cont. on Page 5, Col. 1) 
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CORPORAL Works of Mercy 


To feed the hungry. 
To give drink to the thirsty. 
To clothe the naked. 


To harbor the harborless. 
To visit the sick. 

To ransom the captive. 
To bury the dead. 


Organize—(Cont. from Page 4) 
mercy, Friendship House can get 
facts which can be effectively 
used in fighting to correct the in- 
justices.” 

The New York house, has felt 
itself swamped by the endless 
needs of its neighbors. Peggy 
Bevins, New York director, ex- 
pressed a need for a re-emphasis 
of social action. “People think,” 
says Peggy, “that this (direct as- 
sistance) is ALL that Friendship 
House does. I think social action 
is a modern concept of the cor- 
poral and spiritual works of mer- 
cy geared to the reality of a com- 
plicated society. Individual assist- 
ance will always be a part of a 
lay apostolic group, but it is a 
question of emphasis. Perhaps we 
should spend more time getting 
people to organize, to become 


Social Order—(Cont. from Page 4) 
that our society demands? My an- 
swer is that we have failed to see 
the forest because of the trees. I 
maintain that there has been 
practically no attempt to ade- 
quately inform Christians regard- 
ing the essentials of a Christian 
social order, much less to give 
them any practical instructions as 
to how to bring it about. 

I say “practically no attempt” 
because I realize that a tremen- 
dous amount of toil and suffering 
has been performed and under- 
gone by a small number of heroic 
people battling against tremen- 
dous odds. However, it is my con- 
tention that most Christians, and, 
what is our special responsibility, 
most Catholics have neither been 
taught to look upon the social or- 
der as primarily something to be 
reconstructed nor assisted in find- 
ing out how to work for this re- 
construction. 

It is pointed out that there are 
sociological problems — the pres- 
ent grave food shortage problem, 
for example—for which our social 
principles plus our present knowl- 
edge of facts offer no adequate 
solution. This is true, and it is 
necessary that we make each such 
problem the subject of intense 
study and research. But it is also 
true that any real and lasting so- 
lution to a sociological problem 
will never be in conflict with true 
social principles. It is significant 
to me that our Holy Father in 
considering this very food short- 
age problem should employ the 
principle that “economics are 
made for man and not man for 
economics.” —James Guinan 





aware of their dignity, and to be- 
come acquainted with the laws 
that have a bearing on their daily 
lives such as housing and employ- 
ment. A primary need for people 
in ghetto areas is to become vocal 
and responsible.” 

The house in Chicago is in a 
situation similar to that of New 
York, and stressed strongly the 
need for a program of social ac- 
tion. 

The balance of work in the 
Washington, D.C. house has not 
been so much a subject of con- 
cern on the part of the staff. Re- 
gina Martin, staff delegate, stated 
that “the total dedication of our 
group who live among the de- 
pressed is important. This regis- 
ters a very real protest—the fact 
that the staff lives in the area and 
works for and with the people to 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Comment 


By Larry Pausback 


O FOLLOW LORETTA BUT- 

LER in giving you the news 
from the sunny South is difficult. 
Loretta’s article, “To Be a Negro 
in the South” (see the September 
issue of the Catholic Interracial- 
ist), has been recognized by 
friends here as an accurate report. 
The October 2, 1954, edition of 
The Shreveport Sun, a _ local 
weekly paper, had a reprint of 
the full story under Loretta’s by- 
line. Her “reporter” for October 
was filled with news of summer 
activities. Her mention of the heat 
wave with its over one-hundred 
degree temperatures should give 
you an understanding of one of 
the many reasons we admire and 
appreciate Loretta’s stay with us. 
Hope she will come back soon. 


Abuses of “Charity” 

Doctor J. R. Stamper, director 
of the private Physicians and Sur- 
geons Hospital, led off a panel dis- 
cussion here on September 16. He 
defined the function of a hospital 
as a live and active organization 
seeking to restore the sick to 
health as quickly and as econom- 


ically as possible. He explained 
that the Physicians and Surgeons 
Hospital had granted Negro doc- 
tors staff privileges as a result of 
the Shreveport Survey and, as 
originally planned, had initiated 
the policy as a temporary meas- 
ure. He warned against the abuses 
that can result from too free an 
acceptance of patients by a “char- 
ity” hospital. 

Doctor E. C. O’Brien, another 
panel member, enumerated the 
admission requirements of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital. 
In noting the services offered, he 
pointed out the beds were not sec- 
tionalized except on the basis of 
treatment. Doctor O’Brien made 
clear the fact that the Vet Hos- 
pital affected the care of Shreve- 
port citizens only incidentally, 
since patients are veterans from 
a region extending beyond 
Shreveport. 

Problems of Negro Doctors 
OCTOR N. L. LACY outlined 
the problems of local Negro 
physicians and surgeons. He said 
that many persons, not recogniz- 
ing the skills of Negro doctors, do 
not yet have confidence in them. 


Trumbull Catholic Children i in Public School 


HE NEGRO CATHOLIC CHIL- 

DREN in Trumbull Park are 
registered in the public school 
this year. The formerly all-white 
housing project in Chicago has 
been the scene of racial tension 
since Negro families first began 
moving in over a year ago. One 
of the mothers said she is afraid 
to send her children to the Cath- 
olic school since it is a long walk 
from her home. This is cause for 
deep concern and regret on the 
part of all Catholics. 

Working for Peace 

Many groups of Chicagoans are 
concerned about changing the so- 
cial atmosphere of the area so 
that there will be no question of 
the children’s safety. The Catholic 
Interracial Council is conducting 
a teachers’ workshop in human 
relations near the area. The nuns 
from the parish school are attend- 
ing these workshops. 

The Council Against Discrim- 
ination has been the coordinating 
body for activity in Trumbull 
since the early days of the dis- 
turbances. Through its efforts, in 
part, police protection in the area 
steadily improved. 

The NAACP has inaugurated a 
series of civil suits against per- 
sons in the area who have en- 
croached upon the civil rights of 
the Negro families. 

HE AMERICAN FRIENDS 

have done much to maintain 
the morale of the tenants in the 
public housing project, through 
weekly visits to each Negro fam- 
ily. Over the Labor Day weekend, 


. 





Trumbull Park aioe 


they conducted a camp in ruralthe other tenants. Now, for the 


Indiana which was attended by 
the Negro tenants and many 
others throughout Chicago inter- 
ested in seeing peace in Trumbull. 


Interracial Tenants Council 

Several of the Negro families 
have now joined the Tenants 
Council of Trumbull Park Homes 
(see picture). At first Negroes 
were not welcome at the Council 
meetings, so they formed a com- 
mittee of their own to discuss and 
solve their problems through the 
channels open to them. About six 
weeks ago the committee joined 





Meeting of Tenants’ Council of Trumbull Park Homes. 


first time an interracial group 
from within the project meets to 
talk over mutual problems. 


The scene in Trumbull Park is 
a quiet one these days, with only 
an occasional blue uniform to re- 
mind one that there is still need 
for caution. But it is still not the 
kind of quiet where a mother 
feels safe with her children too 
far out of sight. The fact that this 
is depriving Catholic children of 
their full religious training should 
be of very great concern to Cath- 
olics, within and outside the area. 


(Chicago Defender Photo) 
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Also, not being able to follow pa- 
tients into all hospitals, they are 
unable to demonstrate their skills. 
And many Negroes do not have 
any health insurance or have in- 
adequate policies which prevent 
their going to a private hospital 
where Negro doctors can care for 
them. 


In the question period it was 
agreed that the problems listed by 
Doctor Lacy are real and that ef- 
forts should be made to overcome 
them. Socialized medicine was 
scored as not being the answer to 
the problem of finances. Recogni- 
tion was given that an exclusively 
Negro hospital was not to be 
sought. 


Unfair Insurance Practices 

The panel on September 23 dis- 
cussed health insurance. Mr. Bob 
Martin from Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company defined insur- 
ance. Doctor J. C. Brierre showed 
that racial discrimination is prac- 
ticed by many insurers in the is- 
suance of policies. Doctor de- 
scribed a survey and a plan which 
the Negro Chamber of Commerce 
is working on and which would 
establish a group form of insur- 
ance in the colored community. 
Mr. Tom Aubin gave statistics on 
health insurance coverage indicat- 
ing a large proportion of the pub- 
lic that is not covered or is cov- 
ered inadequately. 


Mexican Trip Highlights 
MES. J. R. Daniell brightened 

the Oct. 7 program by telling 
of the sights and experiences en- 
joyed during a three-week trip 
through Mexico. Inadequate edu- 
cation, housing, and business were 
found in most sections visited. But 
any progress involves the blend- 
ing of twelfth and twentieth cen- 
tury ways of life. Mr. Skip Grigs- 
by, the chairman, showed that the 
strength of Communism south of 
the border is in the form of a pro- 
test—not in the form of an ideol- 
ogy. 

Welcome Guests 
ATHER ALBERT CLAP- 
PAERT and Father John Cof- 

fenolle visited Friendship House 
on September 29. Father Albert 
will be remembered by the 1953 
staff trainees at Maria Laach 
farm. He is now stationed at 
Maryhill Seminary at Pineville, 
Louisiana, as a teacher of religion 
and Greek. 


Young American Woman 
in Church 

On the weekend of October 1, 
2, and 3 Friendship House was 
represented at a meeting titled 
“The Young American Woman in 
the Church Today.” About thirty- 
five high school girls, six nuns, 
and a number of Grailville women 
participated in discussions and 
lectures led by Reverend Marvin 
Bordelon. Meetings such as these 
should—with the grace of God— 
bear fruit in the form of more in- 
telligent, apostolic Catholics. 


New Jim Crow Signs 

F YOU FOLKS who have vis- 

ited us were galled by the 
signs and the segregation on the 
Shreveport trolleys, you would 
have reason to blow your top at 
the newest red-lettered posters. 
Inscription: 


TO HELP US COMPLY WITH 

STATE LAW 

— WHITE PASSENGERS WILL 
PLEASE TAKE SEATS FROM 
FRONT OF TROLLEY... 

— COLORED PASSENGERS 
WILL PLEASE TAKE SEATS 
FROM REAR OF TROLLEY 


THANKS 


This insult is displayed con- 
spicuously at the front of each 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Facts on FH Characters 


— UPPER ECHELONS of 
Friendship House underwent a 
shuffling as a result of our recent 
annual council meeting at Blessed 
Martin’s Farm in Montgomery, 
N.Y. After the balloting Ann Fo- 
ley. Shreveport FH director, found 
herself in the position of national 
director; Betty Schneider, nation- 
al director, became editor of the 
CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST; 
Mabel Knight, former editor, be- 
came director of Portland FH; 
Mary Dolan, formerly staffworker 
at Shreveport FH, became direc- 
tor of Shreveport House; and Jim 
Guinan, director of Washington 
St. Peter Claver Center, stayed 


put. 


) 





Betty Schneider and Anne Foley 


Betty Schneider couldn’t be re- 
elected again as national director 
because three consecutive terms is 
the limit set up by the FH con- 
stitution. She has been like a big 
sister to all the U.S. Friendship 
Houses. Her lecture fees were giv- 
en to the House in whose terri- 
tory the talks were given. Other 
funds she collected she used to 
fill pressing needs she found in 
any of the houses. Or it paid for 
publishing FH pamphlets. 

She pitched in to help in what- 
ever House she visited. Her 
whole-wheat bread has achieved 
coast-to-coast fame, along with 
the eggs her family sends from 
their Minnesota chicken farm in 
hatching-time. 

It was a lucky day for FH when 
this Fordham M.A. came. She was 
one of the first full-time workers 
at Harlem FH. Later she worked 
for Sheil School. Then she re- 
turned to Friendship House, work- 
ing with the children and later 
becoming director of that House 
when Ann Harrigan left to marry 
Nicholas Makletzoff. 

UR NEW NATIONAL DI- 

RECTOR, Anne Foley, from 
Whitinsville, Mass., is a small, 
wiry redhead with a Boston ac- 
cent. She was a es . 
staffworker in Har- i 
lem FH and then 
director there for 
three years. In the 
fall of 1953 she 
started Shreveport 
FH. She is a grad- 
uate of Regis College and taught 
social studies in Putnam (Conn.) 
High School before coming to FH. 

Mary Dolan. new Shreveport 
director, went there with Anne 
Foley as a staffworker. She’s a 
mative of Champaign, Ill. and is 





an M.A. from the ,..., 
University of Illi- |, 
nois. Before coming 
to FH she worked 
for a_ publishing | 
company and wrote ; 
catalog copy for 
Sears, Roebuck. She 
was a topnotch volunteer at Chi- 
cago FH for three years, living 
with an interracial group in an 
apartment on the North Side. She 
then joined the Chicago FH staff 
in 1951. 


Mary is very interested in the 
liturgy. When a fire damaged or 
destroyed all her belongings last 
spring, the thing she regretted 
most was her four-volume brevi- 
ary in English which would not 
easily be replaced frgm donations 
to the House. 


The new Portland director, Ma- 
bel Knight, hails from Pittsfield, 
Mass. and graduated from West- 
field (Mass.) State 
Teachers College. 
She taught elemen- © 
tary grades in East 
Hartford, Conn. and |” 
Pittsfield before | 
coming to Harlem eee 
FH in 1943. She was ™#>e! Knight 
director of Harlem FH for five 
years and editor of the CATH- 
OLIC INTERRACIALIST for 
four. She has also worked for a 
few months in the Washington 
and Portland Houses. 


Mary Dolan 
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IM GUINAN, director of Wash- 

ington’s St. Peter Claver Cen- 
ter, comes from ,,.. 
Dearborn, Mich- |}% 
igan. He graduated |} 
from the University 
of Detroit and later F 
taught English lit- 
erature there. Dur- 
ing World War II he 
was a line officer in the Navy in 
the south Pacific. He makes it 
dangerous for well-dressed men to 
enter the House. He talks them 
out of their clothes or shoes by 
telling them they probably need 
a new item which is in demand 
by the ragged men who come to 
him for help. If all the men in the 
United States gave away all their 
wearing apparel till their ward- 
robes were the size of J.G.’s there 
would be plenty of clothes to 
clothe all the men in the world. 





We hope and pray that all our 
new leaders at Friendship House 
will have all the spiritual and ma- 
terial things they need to carry 
on our work of making the jus- 
tice and love of Christ practiced 
by all men. 


MISTAKE 


Inadvertently a mis-statement 
appeared in my column for last 
month. Father John Callahan did 
not plan to be at the Friendship 
House, U.S.A. Convention in Sep- 
tember as his health does not per- 
mit traveling. He is at Madonna 
House, Canada, at present on an 
indefinite sick leave of absence. 

—Betty Schneider 





(Continued from Page 5) 
relieve their suffering. We should 
realize and make others realize 
this spirit of protest. It is not only 
what we do but our reason for 
doing it which is the keynote. Co- 
operation with other groups in 
areas which affect current unfa- 
vorable patterns should also be 
considered a preferred activity.” 

Mary Dolan, reporting for the 
Shreveport, La. staff, where the 
need for reforming local institu- 
tions of prejudice is most press- 
ing, urged that we do not forget 
that the corporal works of mercy 
include more than individual di- 
rect assistance. “There are broad- 
er social actions which are also 
corporal works of mercy,” she 
maintained, “such as all efforts 
to improve the economic order. 
There is need for work on job 
integration, to foster unions, co- 
ops and credit unions. Prison con- 
ditions need improving. Courts in- 
justices need to be halted. 

“We should not overlook work 


To Give or to Organize 


for better housing and integrated 
neighborhoods. Hospital policies 
impose suffering and even in 
death people are subjected to the 
indignity of segregated ceme- 
teries. In fact, it may be that it is 
primarily through the spiritual 
works of mercy—finding housing, 
visiting and helping families of 
prisoners, of sick persons, and 
when death occurs—that we ‘cre- 
ate as close a companionship with 
the people in the community as is 
possible’ as stated in the pream- 
ble of the constitution.” 

Regina Martin from Washing- 
ton insisted, however, that the 
house should always stand ready 
to give individual direct assist- 
ance should it be so requested. 
Mabel Knight added that she feels 
that the first reason for giving di- 
rect assistance to the poor is to 
show our love of Christ in our 
brother, and secondly to “create 
as close a companionship with the 
life of the people of the commu- 
nity as is possible.” 





In Portland, Oregon, again a 
smaller city like Shreveport but 
not plagued by Jim Crow laws, 
very little individual assistance 
for people in need has been re- 
quested. Mary Ryan, past direc- 
tor of the house, explained that 
this was a difficult personal ad- 
justment for a worker from the 
New York house where the needs 
are so overwhelming. “But I came 
to realize,” said Mary, “that I 
don’t want to give individual di- 
rect assistance to make ME feel 
good.” It is love that creates a 
bond and if we are aware of the 
possibilities in our community, 
the bond will be created. 

The council concluded that 
there should be a balance of work 
in each—some spiritual and cor- 
poral works of mercy in the im- 
mediate community, and educa- 
tional effort and social action. The 
local differences should not cre- 
ate greater emphasis on one ac- 
tivity than another. Each staff 
group must study and analyze, 
solidify and change—change rad- 
ically where necessary—in order 
that a balance be maintained. 





Christians ARE the Revolution 
Portland, Oregon 


Blessed Martin Friendship House, 3310 N. Williams Ave. 


E WERE PRIVILEGED to 

have Rom Maione, president 
of the Canadian Y.C.W., speak at 
one of our volunteer meetings. 

In his talk he stressed the idea 
that we can only be effective in 
our work if we understand the 
real problem in the world today. 
It is a religious problem and needs 
a religious solution. Too often we 
confuse our own pet problems 
with the more fundamental prob- 
lem. 

He observed that modern com- 
munications and _ transportation 
have united the world on a ma- 
terial basis but the world must 
also be united by a profound spir- 
ituality. 

Another thing which Christians 
are not as conscious of as they 
should be is the fact that they are 
not waiting for the revolution, 
they are the revolution. 

One of the revolutionary con- 
cepts which Christianity gave 
birth to is Charity or Love. Other 
revolutionary ideas which fol- 
lowed in the wake of charity are: 

1. Working in small groups (on 
a personal basis) and multiplying 
these groups. Small groups are 


WANTED—16 mm. Sound 


For children’s clubroom at Chi- 
cago Friendship House. Larene 
Graf says if she could get such a 
projector she could get free mo- 
vies to show. Sounds logical, 
doesn’t it? She will also swap two 
8 mm. projectors, one which runs 
and another one which doesn’t 
run, for the 16 mm. one. If you 
can swing this big project (almost 
said a $64 one but it’s even big- 
ger than that) please get in touch 
with 

Larene Graf 
Friendship House 
4233 S. Indiana Ave. 
Chicago 15, II. 


natural to society. 

2. Rendering service to people. 
That is, training people for work, 
for marriage, and for the things 
that will help them take their 
proper place in society. 

3. Christians have a representa- 
tive role. That is, through them 
Christianity must permeate all 
facets of society. The Church be- 
longs everywhere, even in the 
midst of evil. This calls for an 
apostolate of like to like. 

The speaker also noted that to- 
day everyone is seeking security. 
Yet there is no security in a ma- 
terialistic society. Only a Christ- 
centered society can give man the 
security he requires. 

Finally Mr. Maione pointed out 
that any specialized movement 
seeking to change society must 
have respect for the Church and 
her leaders. The solution will only 
come in and through the Church. 

St. Francis, Patron of Lay 
Apostles 

Our speaker for the third Sun- 
day Communion Breakfast was 
Father Benet Sisk, O.F.M., of As- 
cension Church. His theme was 
St. Francis, Patron of Lay Apos- 
tles. 

St. Francis stood for two ideals 
which are lacking in the world 
today to a high degree. These two 
ideals are peace and fraternity. It 
is understandable that today Lay 
Apostles are also working toward 
these same ideals. It came as a 
surprise to most of us that St. 
Francis was designated the Patron 
of Lay Apostles. 

HE TENTH ANNUAL CATH- 

OLIC CONFERENCE ON IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL RELA- 
TIONS was recently held in Port- 
land. It was sponsored by Arch- 
bishop Howard. At this confer- 
ence such pertinent subjects were 
discussed as The Liturgy and the 
Lay Apostolate, Natural Law, 


Civil Law, and Social Action, and 
the Industry Council Plan. During 
the conference, Ellen Rehkhopf 
took part in a panel discussion on 
Prejudice. Bishop John Wright of 
Worcester, Mass. gave an address 
on “The Common Good” at the 
final session of the Conference. 

In Portland we are awaiting 
the day when our newly elected 
director—Mabel Knight — crosses 
the Continental Divide. Why not 
bring along a traveling compan- 
ion or two from Friendship House 
in Chicago, Mabel? We could use 
several more on the kitchen 
schedule (not to mention other 
activities). 

And that’s life in Portland 
Friendship House as seen through 
the eyes of your far Western re- 
porter. —Ed Hark 


Help Them to 
Heaven 


(Continued from Page 2) 
LEASE REMEMBER THE 
YOUNG WOMAN who only 

said, “I’m hongry!” She had an 
invisible fence around her which 
we respected. Maybe we should 
have asked her more questions. 
We just gave her something to 
eat. She sat silently in the library 
for hours at a time, watching and 
listening. She laughed once at 
Jim Guinan’s antics and it was 
like a rusty hinge which hadn’t 
been used in decades. She was 
killed in a hallway one night re- 
sisting an attack. Then a woman 
who knew us told us the girl had 
been homeless but refused money 
from the woman. We guessed she 
didn’t approve of the way it was 
made. May her sadness now be 
turned into joy! 

For these and all the other 
friends of Friendship House and 
for all the Holy Souls we ask your 
prayers. Let us give thanks to 
God that, with regard to His faith- 
ful, “life is changed, not taken 
away, and the house of their 
earthly dwelling being destroyed, 
an eternal dwelling in heaven is 
obtained.” 
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20 - 20 Vision 


Harlem Friendship House, 43 W. 135th St., New York 37, N.Y. 


Heroes to their Valets? 


By Peggy Bevins 


OBS HAVE PICKED UP in our 

neighborhood now that vaca- 
tion time is over. Toting and haul- 
ing, cooking and cleaning, are still 
the major occupations of the 
American Negro and many fam- 
ilies were left in want during the 
long summer months waiting for 
“madam” to return. The prosper- 
ous closed their city homes and 
fied to country places and resorts. 

Some who remained in their 
airy, expensive apartments bar- 
gained shrewdly for their domes- 
tic help. A friend of ours was sent 
out on a day’s work by an agen- 
cy. After she had spent the morn- 
ing scrubbing floors, her employ- 
er, on pretext of a misunderstand- 
ing with the agency, dismissed 
her and refused to pay her for her 
work. This is not uncommon. 

The patience of the Negro par- 
takes of the patience of Christ. 
Here at Friendship House we see 
and talk with the servants of 
white New York—the maids, the 
cooks, the handy men. We know 
their sons and daughters. We see 
their poor homes, their work- 
worn hands and swollen feet and 
we are mute before the sight of 
their suffering. 

Mrs. S., alone and 65, was giv- 
en notice to vacate her small room 
last spring because her building 
was condemned to make way for 
a housing project (which will rent 
at $30 per room). Her two clean- 
ing jobs netted her $12 per week. 
Her other “ladies” had gone to 
the country for their holiday. She 
came to tell us the other day that 
they are back and she will be able 
to eat better now that she can 
make $25 a week. 

Dead Monkey in Refrigerator 
HERE IS THE LIGHTER 
SIDE. The funny stories about 

the white folks. The prominent 
writer who uses 59 handkerchiefs 
a week—they must be ironed at 
a certain temperature and folded 
just so. “He writes and drinks, 
writes and drinks,” and withholds 
carfare payments periodically, 
hoping “Beulah” will forget. 

An ailing woman from our 
block works as a maid in a lux- 
urious apartment on the East 
Side where a childless couple 
keeps ten monkeys named after 
their friends. One of them died 
this year and was wrapped in tis- 
tue paper and placed in the ref- 
rigerator until it could be taken 


to the couple’s country estate for 
burial. “V,” the maid, trudges pa- 
tiently to the Battery every week 
where a speciality shop sells mon- 
key feed at ten dollars a pound. 
It is mixed with grapes and soft 
boiled eggs. “V” patiently mixes 
monkey food every day and won- 
ders if next month she will have 
enough of her weekly salary of 
$30 set aside to buy her children 
winter coats. 


ITTER LAUGHTER IS NOT 

the answer. Helen Caldwell 
Day in her new book, “Not With- 
out Tears” (reviewed on page 3), 
urges the case for higher wages 
most effectively. She considers the 
point, “Does poor service lead to 
a poor wage, or do poor wages 
lead to poor service?” Fr. Coyne 
answers the woman who can’t af- 
ford to pay more, “If you can’t 
afford something, you have to do 
without.” Mrs. Day says, “It might 
do a lot of white women some 
good to have to do their own work 
themselves. They might find, after 
a few days of it, that they can 
afford to pay more than they 
thought. At least that would teach 
them how much work they could 
justly expect in one day from one 
woman.” 


Much light is shed on the mis- 
tress-servant relationship by 
about seven pages in the middle 
of this fine book. It is written by 
a nurse who takes care of the 
children of these servants free in 
great poverty and love of God 
while they take care of other peo- 
ple’s children for pitiful wages. 


What can be done to pay a liv- 
ing wage to these people who 
work as hard as anyone else but 
receive less pay? They have a 
more direct responsibility for 
their employer’s loved ones than 
any other of his employees. Min- 
imum wage laws help a little but 
they are unrealistically low for a 
person with dependents. Family 
allowances above wages would 
relieve that person. Union organ- 
ization is seemingly impossible 
with such scattered workers and 
employees. Servants often do not 
complain because they fear last- 
ing displeasure or even loss of a 
job. If all servants and mistresses 
could only realize that they are 
both children of God! Then they 
could love and respect each other 
and bear each other’s burdens 
generously. 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


Friendship House, 1525 Milam St. 


Jim Crow Hospitals 


(Continued from Page 5) 


coach. The polite approach adds 
to the idiocy of the invocation. 
Yet, maybe there are encouraging 
notes in this perversity. Either 
there has been a growing number 
of persons—colored and white— 
who have protested the segrega- 
tion, or there has been a realiza- 
tion on the part of the trolley of- 
ficials that the practice of separa- 
tion is about to fall of its own 
cumbersome weight. Maybe both. 

The petition to desegregate lo- 
cal schools sent to the Caddo 
Parish School Board by the 
N.A.A.C.P. in September and 
mentioned in last month “report- 
er” was Officially received on Oc- 
tober 6. The Board unanimously 
adopted a motion to note receipt 
and to file the petition away “to 





await further developments of 
judicial and legislative action in 
the state and on the national 
level.” 
For Our New Officers 

May the Holy Spirit guide and 
inspire the new directors and edi- 
tor. May they be filled with the 
zeal and strength of Apostles in 
their striving to bring the fullness 
of the Mystical Body of Christ to 


society. —Larry Pausback 


Have a good time! and 
Help a good cause by coming to 


The FALL FAIR at 
St. Charles Borromeo 


Auditorium 
211 W. 141st St. 
(between 7th and 8th Aves.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


By Ann O‘’Reilly 


HE 1954 FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 

CONVENTION, held at Blessed 
Martin’s farmhouse in upstate 
New York, began with no less a 
topic than The Christian Society. 
For some time probing minds in 
the organization have felt the 
need for a long-range view of so- 
ciety into which our work fits. Do 
we accept society as it is or do 
we think in terms of working to- 
ward some complete reconstruc- 
tion of it? Jim Guinan, Washing- 
ton, D.C. director, sounded the 
opening gun by presenting a pa- 
per advocating total reconstruc- 
tion. People who came to yawn 
stayed to argue vehemently. 

There were those who saw fac- 
tories as inherently degrading and 
others who said they must be re- 
formed, not discarded. There were 
those who saw ownership of a 
small farm as the utopian state of 
man, and others who stated that 
the merging of nationalities, races 
and cultures taking piace in cities 
offers opportunities for the accept- 
ance of man as a person not to be 
found in rural areas. World pop- 
ulation growth and the need for 
efficient methods of producing 
and distributing food entered into 
the discussion. 

Some people insisted that you 
cannot work in a vacuum. You 
must start with the facts of pres- 
ent society. Others said you must 
look to man’s nature first and 
from it evolve a theory of the 
Christian social order. Jim insist- 
ed on the need for a vision of the 
whole. That night at dinner a Chi- 
cago chorus struck up (to the tune 
of “I’ve Got Sixpence”) a moving 
chorus of 

We've got vision, 

20-20 vision. 

We’ve got vision to last us all 

our life; 

We’ve got vision to spend, 

and vision to lend; 

And vision to send home. 


Articles on Both Sides 

The discussion resulted in plans 
for some future articles for this 
paper. This issue Jim Guinan 
wrote “The Forest and the Trees” 
to start the ball rolling. Next 
month Father Cantwell will han- 
dle the problems of getting a view 
of the Christian society from a 
different angle. We hope to clar- 
ify our own thinking about our 
goals, and the methods Friendship 
House should be using to work 
toward them as a result of this 
series. Next year the opening ses- 
sion of our council meeting will 
be devoted to one aspect of the 
Christian Society, that of work. 

Ff THE DISCUSSION OF THE 

CHRISTIAN Society was a 
rousing one, the discussion of the 
principal means Friendship House 
is to use to bring about justice 
among men was thundrous. Here 
again, there were a bevy of dif- 
fering opinions as to the way 
Friendship House can function 
most fruitfully. Anne Foley, new 
National Director, shows in her 
column the way in which just the 
physical locality of the various 
Friendship Houses tends to change 
the emphasis of the work con- 
ducted in them. Each house feels 
needs arising out of its local so- 
cial structure which in part con- 
dition the work. 


To Help Directly? 

By far the bulk of the discus- 
sion centered about the adminis- 
tration of the corporal works of 
mercy. Some people felt that the 
clothing room, the giving of food 
and money to the poor, and the 
conducting of a children’s pro- 
gram were essentials of the 
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On steps of Blessed Martin’s Farm, Montgomery, New York, attending 
study week for workers who have been at Friendship House over five 
years are (left to right), first row—Anne Foley, Elizabeth Teevan, and 
Ann Stull. Second row—Mary Ryan, Margaret Bevins, and Margaret 
Nicholson. Back row—James Guinan and Betty Schneider. Gregory 
Robinson and Mabel Knight also attended the week. 


Friendship House method. To cut 
them out or curtail them would 
be to fail to perform our Chris- 
tian duty as individuals and as a 
group. It would separate us from 
a real experience of the neighbor- 
hood’s needs. 


Or Change the System? 

Others felt that so much of our 
time is given up to direct assist- 
ance that we have no time to 
study and work for the change of 
the system which makes hunger, 
inadequate clothing, unemploy- 
ment, inadequate hospital care 
and poor housing so common in 
Negro neighborhoods. 


The view was expressed that 
we cannot in conscience turn 
away anyone in need, that we 
must guard against getting deper- 
sonalized and organization-happy. 
On the other hand, some dele- 
gates felt that unless we did cur- 
tail direct assistance we would 
have to neglect one of our re- 
sponsibilities, namely that of 
making people aware of their 
rights, of making city officials 
aware of their duties, and of 
working to change institutions of 
prejudice and discrimination at 
every level of life. They felt there 
is not time to take care of every- 
one’s direct needs and do this 
work also. 


Again, out of this discussion, 
we hope to get some really fruit- 
ful articles for the paper. The 
need to clarify, amplify and grow 
in the Friendship House vocation 
was felt to be so important that 
the discussion of it will be the 
theme of next year’s convention. 


Plans for 1955 

EVERAL STAUNCH RECOM- 

MENDATIONS were placed 
on record to be carried out in our 
work during the coming year. 
Many of them are directed toward 
increasing staff study and discus- 
sion time, such as a day to dis- 
cuss the Convention and once a 
month discussions of present 
house programs to determine 
whether the balance is kept be- 
tween work in the immediate 
community, education and social 
action. There are to be staff dis- 
cussions on the Friendship House 
vocation and on the house prac- 


tice of the corporal works of mer- 
cy with an accent on finding new 
and more meaningful ways of 
taking our responsibilities indi- 
vidually and as a group. 


The need for training was em- 
phasized in the resolutions either 
in the form of (1) courses for staff 
workers, (2) study period for full 
staff once a week or (3) group 
study in different areas of our 
work, such as housing, employ- 
ment, or hospitals, for those staff 
workers concerned with that area. 
Also the Friendship House Coun- 
cil recommended that any house 
which would like to experiment 
with a full-time job on the out- 
side for a staff worker should send 
a letter to the Council members 
explaining reasons and describing 
the job. 


Farms Available to Others 


S A RESULT OF TALKS on 

volunteers at the Convention, 
Anne Foley will head a commit- 
tee to think out the status of a 
volunteer for the next convention. 
Farms were discussed with a view 
to making those we now have 
available to other groups and in- 
creasing their use. The New York 
farm will experiment with family 
vacations next summer, emphasiz- 
ing interracial groups. It was not 
thought essential that each house 
have a farm if it can fulfill its 
needs for retreats, study weeks 
and children’s vacations in some 
other way. 


Out of all the discussions, the 
controversies, the voting and the 
resolutions grew a greater appre- 
ciation for the difficulties and the 
values of the democratic process. 
In the fervor of discussion ideas 
which were hazy had to be clar- 
ified and defended, and some- 
times abandoned. Everyone grew 
in appreciation of the complexity 
of some of the problems discussed, 
and in a sense of the balance 
which differing views give the 
work of the organization. But 
most of all, out of the controversy 
grew a sense of unity, of the im- 
portance of the joint effort above | 
anyone’s individual opinions. Our — 
vision still may not be 20-20, but 
we all got our glasses adjusted 
little. ne 
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D. C. Schools 
(Continued from Page 1) 

to another school to incite a 
strike. The police risked their 
lives to keep aroused youngsters 
from getting injured as they 
rushed headlong into moving traf- 
fic. A U.S. Congressman promised 
to aid the strikers. Students held 
mass meetings on school play- 
grounds. Absenteeism rose for 
several days, and incidents of vio- 
lence were reported. Fifteen stu- 
dents picketed the Supreme Court 
building. 

The president of the newly or- 
ganized National Association for 
the Advancement of White Peo- 
ple appeared in the city to talk 
with parents. Mr. Bowles had re- 
cently urged adults in Delaware 
and Baltimore to join his organ- 
ization to fight against integra- 
tion. 


HE COURAGEOUS, KINDLY 

PRINCIPAL of a previously 
white technical high school, now 
with several hundred Negro stu- 
dents enrolled, turned a protest 
meeting into a football rally. Stu- 
dents returned to classes happy 
that the Friday game had not 
been postponed as rumored. 

The papers ran the news that 
2,800 of the 100,000 students in 
the city’s school system took part 
in the strikes. The city officials 
took firm action against the strik- 
ers. Superintendent Hobart M. 
Corning announced that students 
who did not return to school im- 
mediately would disqualify them- 
selves from all school honors, in- 
cluding the right to play on the 
athletic teams, take part in dram- 
atic presentations, and hold club 
offices. The police warned against 
street demonstrations, and re- 
minded the students that three 
days out of school for those under 
16 was basis for a report to the 
Juvenile Court. Attorney General 
Brownell said the Justice Depart- 
ment was watching the anti-inte- 
gration demonstrations. He said 
the Department would act if any 
violation of Federal laws devel- 
oped. 


HIS FIRM STAND, with the 

complete cooperation of all the 
city departments involved, result- 
ed in almost instantaneous dying- 
out of the strikes. The tension and 
fear disappeared as quickly as it 
had descended on us. 

Today, the Monday following 
the week of strikes, we see a 
scene from our front door stoop 
like the one of the opening week 
* of school. There are still a few po- 
licemen walking around the area. 
A colored kid calls, “Hey, wait 
up,” to a white kid. The girls are 
back in the playground bouncing 
a volley ball around. Just the 
people who happen to be out on 
any Monday morning are on the 
street. An integrated football 
team is playing at the far side of 
the school. 

The events of the past weeks 
have taught us much here in 
Washington. Our daily prayers 
are said with a real felt sense of 
gratitude to God for the opening 
of the eyes and hearts of so many 
men. We feel renewed respect and 
confidence in the integrity of our 
leaders. We realize acutely the 
need for continued work and con- 
stant vigilance to really make 
democratic principles work. We 
are determined that the pleasant 
camaraderie we see from our 
front window today will become 
an institution here in the United 
States. 
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Chicago high school students, integrated for many years, go through the daily lunch line, unaware that they are a living testimony to changes 
in American racial customs. 


Sick Negro, Able to Pay, Asks: 


“Will This Hospital Take Me?” 


By Dick Wallace 


OBERT YOUNG, a railroad 
worker and night school stu- 
dent of T.V. and electronics, knew 
that the time for his wife’s deliv- 
ery was drawing near. He went to 
a nearby hospital in Chicago to 
make arrangements for her hos- 
pitalization. 

“We don’t accept colored here,” 
he was told in the admitting of- 
fice, “perhaps you had better take 
your wife to Cook County Hos- 
pital.” 

“But County Hospital is three 
or four miles from my home,” he 
said. “I have hospital insurance 
and can pay for my wife’s care.” 

He was still refused. Still hop- 
ing to provide his wife with the 
comfort of a private hospital at- 
mosphere during her confinement, 
he went to another hospital close 
to his home. Here again he was 
told that they didn’t accept Ne- 
groes. After much persuasion, he 
was finally allowed to bring his 
wife there, but only on the con- 
dition that she would take a pri- 
vate room. She would be charged 
extra for this. 

In a recent study of hospital ad- 
missions it was revealed that most 
of the hospitals in the city resort 
to the private room technique to 
first of all discourage Negro pa- 
tients from wanting to use the 
hospital facilities. Secondly, in the 
event a Negro patient must be ad- 
mitted, the private room offers a 
natural means of segregation. 

The study also pointed out that 
in some cases where a private 
room was not available and the 
patient was too sick to move to a 
hospital that would accept him, 
he was put in a ward and screened 
off so white patients would not 
get “upset.” In a few cases, where 
apparently the hospital adminis- 
trator suffered some pangs of con- 
science, the “private room” pa- 
tient was charged the lower ward 
rate. 


NOTHER STORY OF INJUS- 
TICE relating to hospital 


care came to light recently. A 
Negro public school teacher was 
suffering from a severe asthma 
attack. She was taken to the only 
hospital in her community for 
emergency treatment. Her friends 
were told in the emergency room 
that the hospital had no available 
beds, and that they should take 
the patient to Cook County Hos- 
pital, some 20 miles away. Her 
friends insisted that she needed 
some emergency care. One of the 
nurses came out to the car, saw 
the woman lying on the back seat 
gasping for breath, and decided to 
give her an injection to relieve 
the suffering. This was done in 
the car. There was no examina- 
tion by a doctor. Again the nurse 
suggested that she be taken to 
County Hospital. 

It is from such experiences that 
the Negro community has grad- 
ually learned that they are not 
welcome at the numerous private 
hospitals dotting the city, and un- 
fortunately these include Catholic 
hospitals. A seriously-ill or crit- 
ically-injured Negro will often 
have to by-pass several fully ac- 
credited private hospitals—among 
these some Catholic hospitals—be- 
fore he arrives at Cook County or 
one of the other four hospitals 
that will accept him without re- 
garding his color. 

These are only two of the 
stories of injustice which have 
come to us in the last few months. 
Not all the people who are sub- 
jected to such treatment are alive 
today to tell their stories. The 
Coroner pointed out recently that 
a young cerebral palsy victim 
from Altgeld Gardens, on the far 
south side, might not have died 
had there been immediate hos- 
pitalization. Another child who 
suffered burns at home might be 
alive and well had there been 
quick hospital treatment. A young 
man might still have the sight of 
his right eye if he could have had 
quick emergency hospital. treat- 
ment. 


We might ask, “How is such 
disregard for life and suffering 
perpetuated? How can these un- 
christian practices continue even 
in Catholic hospitals.” Few of the 
city’s 62 private hospitals, if any, 
would admit to having a written 
policy against the acceptance of 
Negroes. It was revealed in our 
investigation, however, that these 
un-written policies remain in 
force. The personal prejudice of 
hospital personnel — room clerks, 
nurses, and staff doctors who re- 
fuse to accept Negro patients in 
their private practices — all con- 
spire to insure unjust medical 
treatment for colored patients. It 
should be pointed out that the 
administrator’s attitude is often 
found to be reflected in the ac- 
tions of hospital personnel. 


HAT IS BEING DONE to 

correct these injustices? Is 
anyone interested in seeing that 
Negroes are saved the suffering, 
indignity, expense and sometimes 
even death, that these practices 
bring upon him? Happily, there 
seem to be a growing concern 
throughout the city, and many 
groups are forming to try to at- 
tack the problem in specific areas. 


Nurses Fight Injustice 

In the nursing profession there 
is a group working to educate 
student nurses and _ registered 
nurses in better relations. Many 
months ago several doctors and 
business men formed a committee 
to better human relations at 
Woodlawn Hospital. (See Febru- 
ary Catholic Interracialist.) The 
hospital finally agreed to accept 
Negro patients, but still they are 
not being accepted according to 
medical need. 

The group, now called the Com- 
mittee to End Discrimination in 
Medical Institutions in Chicago, 
has decided to try to use law as 
a means to enforce equality of 
treatment in hospitals. They are 
working for the passage of an or- 
dinance which would take the 


license away from any hospital 
which used its medical facilities 
to practice racial or religious dis- 
crimination. It can be said that if 
this law is passed by the City 
Council that it will affect the ad- 
missions policy of every hospital 
in the city, and insure better med- 
ical care for all of the citizens. 

In addition to the work of these 
two groups, the Council Against 
Discrimination has formed a Pub- 
lic Accommodations Committee 
whose job it is to process com- 
plaints of discrimination in all 
public accommodations including 
medical service. This committee is 
actively working for the passage 
of the above ordinance, and is 
gathering testimony in support of 
the legislation when it comes up 
for a hearing early in November. 

NOTHER ACTIVE ORGAN- 

IZATION working in this 
area is the Catholic Interracial 
Council. They have, with the 
backing of the Diocesan Director 
of Hospitals, arranged a confer- 
ence for Catholic hospital admin- 
istrators. The meeting is to take 
place October 20, and is intended 
to give the administrators a 
chance to sit around the discus- 
sion table with experts in human 
relations to talk out the thorny 
problems of integrating hospital 
wards and staffs. 

The interest of all the city’s hu- 
man relations groups will be fo- 
cused on this meeting — those 
mentioned above, the Commission 
on Human Relations, the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, 
the Anti-Defamation League, and 
all the other groups vitally con- 
cerned with this problem. All 
these groups realize the tremen- 
dous good Catholic hospitals, with 
almost half of the city’s private 
hospital beds, could perform for 
the cause of justice. It would be 
wonderful if this conference could 
prove to the city and the world 
that we do not need to have laws 
passed to make us act like Chris- 
tians. 





